The White Snake 
of the Selangor Caves. 

Many of those who have visited the wonderfnl caves near 
Kwala Lumpur have heard tell of the curious white snakes 
which occur therein, but few have seen them, and no specimens 
were sent to Europe for identification till this year, when several 
captured by Mr. C. B. Harvey and myself in December 1896 
were sent, together with a drawing made by the former, to the 
Natural History Museum, where Mr. Boulenger kindly iden¬ 
tified them as Coluber tceniurus , a snake widely distributed 
throughout Eastern Asia, occurring at Darjiling, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and China, but not previously known to occur in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The animals are quite harmless. They attain a length of 
over six feet, the largest taken being six feet seven inches long. 
In comparing the specimens from the Selangor caves with the 
description in the books of C. tceniurus , one notices some con¬ 
siderable differences in color, and as this difference seems to 
have a bearing on the peculiar habits of the snake here, I will 
describe it. The top of the head is bluish grey, and there is a black 
line about an inch long through the eye towards the neck. The 
neck and back are of a pale ocreous color, each scale being 
tipped with isabelline, getting paler towards the tail; the centre 
of the back is yellowish, and the belly pale yellowish white. 
The tail has a white bar along the back line, and the under part 
is also pure white; along the sides runs a purplish grey bar, be¬ 
coming darker towards the tip, where it becomes back. The 
eyes are very large and black. 

This coloring, as will be seen, is a very remarkable one for 
a snake, and would make it very conspicuous if it were to live 
in the w T oods or other open places, but is, as will be explained, 
remarkably suitable for its usual habitat. As far as is known the 
snake occurs here only in the caves of Selangor; and, it is stated, 
also of Perak. It frequents the darkest portions of the caves, 
often living at a considerable distance from the mouth, but it 
can sometimes be met with at the mouth, or near one of the large 
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shafts which communicate with the top of the rocks. The caves 
swarm with bats, which however chiefly congregate in certain 
spots, entering by the shafts or other holes, and the snakes feed 
on these bats. They therefore have a habit of resting on the 
ledges of rock in the neighbourhood of the exits, with the head 
hanging over the edge, so as to capture the bats as they fly in 
and out. I have twice caught these snakes with bats in their 
mouths. 

The walls of the caves, though of white crystalline lime¬ 
stone, are not pure white, but of a pale ocreous yellow, and here 
and there are black veins, running usually vertically down the 
sides. The coloring of the snake is so exactly that of the walls, 
the black line on the tail representing the shadow of a crack or 
projecting vein, that the animal when at rest on the walls is 
often exceedingly difficult to see, but when it leaves the rocks 
and creeps across the black mud of the floor it is of course very 
conspicuous, appearing to be pure white by contrast. So in¬ 
visible is it indeed that the largest I caught (which was in the 
darkest part of the large dark cave, about half an hour’s walk 
from the mouth) nearly escaped my observation, though I was 
looking carefully for them. It was resting motionless against 
the walls of the cave in an erect position, and I had passed it by, 
and only noticed it on returning, so beautifully was it adapted 
for concealment 

The snake being quite a harmless one has no need of warn¬ 
ing colors in order to caution its enemies, as some of our poison¬ 
ous snakes have, and it is probably quite free from any danger 
from enemies, as no snake-eating animals inhabit the caves, but 
its coloring must be extremely useful to it while lying in wait 
for its prey, which would hardly be able to see it when reposing 
on a ledge of rock. 

Mr. Boulenger in his letter expresses a doubt as to this 
coloring being adapted to its surroundings, on account of the 
very wide distribution of the snake. I can find however no in¬ 
formation as to its habits elsewhere, or even in what kind of 
localities it occurs. The only published accounts of it which I 
have seen merely describe its external form and color. 

(Boulenger, Catalogue of snakes, vol. ii. p. 47. Gunther. 

Reptiles of India, p. 242. 

In some of the regions in which it has been found, such as 
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Siam, Sumatra, and Borneo, there are limestone rocks and caves 
not only similar to those of the Peninsula but also possessing* a 
very similar Fauna and Flora. Indeed it appears highly probable 
that this limestone formation was originally continuous with that 
of the Malay Peninsula. But I notice some very distinct differ¬ 
ences in the coloring of specimens described in the above-quoted 
works and our animal. Thus in the Catalogue of Snakes the 
animal is thus described: “ Grey-brown or olive above head and 

nape uniform , anterior part of back with black transverse lines or 
network , posterior part with a pale vertebral stripe between two 
broad black ones, belly yellowish anteriorly, greyish posteriorly, 
a black stripe along each side of the posterior part of the belly, 
and along each side of the tail, separated from the upper 
lateral stripe by a whitish stripe.” 

In the parts italicised it will be noticed that there is a great 
difference in color. No part of our snake can be called even 
grey-brown, still less olive, the head has quite a different color 
from the nape, being bluish grey, and there is no trace whatever 
of any black lines on the anterior part of the body. In fact the 
snake as described in the Catalogue is much darker in color 
altogether. I may mention that all the specimens I have 
seen, ten were exactly similar in color. 

It is usual in zoology, at least in the case of most orders of 
animals, to disregard variations in color as of no specific value, 
or at least to mention them merely as color-varieties. But though 
for mere classificatory purposes color is often unsatisfactory as 
a determining character, it is generally of the utmost importance 
to the animal, whose whole life history is more apt to depend on 
its coloring than on the presence or absence of an extra tooth 
or scale. A constant difference in coloring whether in plants or 
animals means a constant difference in the life of the whole 
organism. In a case like this, one may I think be safe in saying 
that the cave-snake has been adapted in a most remarkable 
manner to its exceptional circumstances, and is at least on the 
way to become a species distinct in the eyes even of the 
systematist. 


II. N. Ridley. 


